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BERGSON'S PHILOSOPHY 1 

IT is fitting that political science should reckon with all the major 
elements in our social consciousness, and Bergson has made 
philosophy one of the major elements. At least so it is in France, 
and to some extent elsewhere in Europe. Forces so far apart as 
syndicalism on the one hand and neo-catholicism on the other have 
drawn, or sought to draw, inspiration from his teaching. It is a work 
of genius to have made metaphysics not merely a vogue but the basis 
of something like a cult. Neither Schopenhauer nor Nietzsche has 
swung so fully into the focal center of a social movement. Bergson's 
philosophy touches the heart of that age-long striving from obscurant- 
ism to rationalism — touches and partly benumbs — and challenges the 
confidence of science. Hence it is acclaimed and condemned from 
all sides, and for all kinds of reasons. It has a negative, critical side, 
and a positive. On the negative, it boldly asserts that the rational 
processes of our intellects cannot comprehend reality ; on the positive, 
that life itself can produce a kind of intuitive comprehension of just 
what intellect misses. We can see the drift of this by a slight analysis 
of his treatment, stressing these two aspects. 

The essence of Bergson's theory of the limitation of reason, as pre- 
sented in his Creative Evolution, is that thought cannot comprehend 
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life, and life is the main thing in the universe. The understanding, 
according to the doctrine of evolution, has been evolved as an adjunct 
to action. Hence it moves easily among materials and can deal suc- 
cessfully with solids. Bergson grants it in this sphere the possibility 
of even getting beyond symbols to actuality. The mathematical and 
physical sciences are sciences in the fullest sense of the word. But 
life itself falls into categories which the faculty of the understanding 
cannot supply. Space relations are quantitative, and with them the 
intellect can deal ; but time furnishes qualitative changes which eter- 
nally elude the investigator. Life, bound up so thoroughly with time, 
thus escapes explanation, because it is always becoming something 
different. It is a creation in time. The inanimate has no history, 
simply because time makes no difference to it. Its change can be re- 
peated. Life, on the other hand, is a succession of new phenomena. 
No present repeats the past, no future the present. That is why it has 
a past and a future. But, says Bergson, if life is a continuous process 
of the planting of these new phenomena, by which it is apprehended, 
in the heart of every fleeting moment, it is itself a disturbing, explosive 
force, exercising a creative power in the universe. Since change 
involves the new , the process of change — life — is therefore a sort of 
creation. Creation, however, is incalculable. The elan vital, the 
life impulse, is the basis of existence ; and the nearest that one can 
get to describing it is in terms of itself. So Bergson rejects mechan- 
ism , claiming that it neglects the role of time and assumes that incal- 
culable forces may be calculated. The line he draws between the 
animate and the inanimate he regards as impassible from that side. 
Teleology, on the other hand, the argument that an intelligent purpose 
underlies the evolution, is treated with incisive and convincing refuta- 
tion. 

Now, continues Bergson, the two most successful applications of the 
creative life impulse are instinct on the one hand — as developed, say, 
in ants — and intelligence on the other, as in man. There is nothing 
more novel and interesting in Bergson 's whole scheme than this bal- 
ancing of these two most perfect products of evolution — ants and men. 
The direction of their achievements, however, Bergson puts in entirely 
different worlds. Instinct and intelligence are radically different. 
Instinct, he says, deals with things, intelligence with their relations, 
though neither one exists quite by itself. This is the more general 
form of the statement that intellect converts matter into instruments or 
tools, while instinct operates directly, without their intervention. This 
distinction, of course, makes pure instinct absolutely incomprehensible, 
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as it eliminates it from the field of consciousness. Man can never 
quite understand an ant. And since thought is unable to understand 
instinct, it is cut off from comprehending a large element of life itself. 

The same distinction between instinct and thought enables Bergson 
to limit the scope of intellect even as applied to matter ; for intellect 
deals, not with substance, but with relationships, and therefore never 
meets more than half of the problem. Moreover, following up the 
argument, we see how poorly even the relationships are apprehended. 
Our knowledge comes to us in cinematographic glimpses, not as a flux, 
which is the real character of change. We human beings are interested 
only in positions and juxtapositions, and we have a clear conception 
only of immobility, whereas solids, as we are now learning, are in con- 
stant movement — are, indeed, movement itself. Extension is continu- 
ous, but we break it up. Materiality is timeless, and thought works 
in time. So "as spirit grows more intellectual, matter grows more 
material." 

But now we come to the thing which makes Bergsonism a militant 
philosophy. For thought, he says, is after all relatively successful in 
dealing with matter compared with its incompetence to deal with life. 
Here the fixity of its concepts, its cinematographic impressions, are 
entirely inadequate. "By nature the intellect is characterized by an 
inability to comprehend life." From the standpoint of life, matter, 
which is timeless — at least when viewed by rational consciousness on 
its old mathematical bases — and reason, which cannot comprehend 
change, are both an arrest of its processes. So we arrive at the 
paradox that life is interrupted by its own creation, intelligence — 
the creation, in fact, which indicates the tendency of the whole crea- 
tive process ! 

Where, then, shall we turn? To intuition. Now what does Bergson 
mean by intuition? Not the wayward fancies of a dreamer nor the 
revelations of a mystic, he tells us, but the pure vision that comes 
from the inner self, such as the genius reveals in art. There is perhaps 
no clearer statement of what he has in mind than in that famous passage 
in Laughter in which he discusses the nature of art. 

From time to time, in a fit of absent-mindedness, nature raises up souls 
that are more detached from life. Not with that intentional, logical, 
systematical detachment — the result of reflection and philosophy — but 
rather with a natural detachment, one innate in the structure of sense or 
consciousness, which at once reveals itself by a virginal manner, so to 
speak, of seeing, hearing or thinking. 
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This is the way life itself may reveal its secrets. Although Bergson 
expressly denies that his philosophy connects with art rather than with 
science, his presentation of the doctrine leaves no doubt as to what are 
its affiliations. 

This scanty survey of a large field cannot do justice to the skill in 
dialectic, the lucidity in exposition and the warmth of sympathetic 
insight with which the philosophy is conveyed. Nor does it indicate 
how many illuminating turns the new thought is made to take, how 
many vital problems it touches. Obviously, then, any critical estimate 
must be even more unsatisfactory. But since we are rather more 
interested in Bergsonism than in Bergson, we may point out that it is 
this last, positive side of the philosophy which gives most comfort to 
those who are finding comfort in these speculations. For as intuitions 
are peculiarly irresponsible and respond to all kinds of environment, 
the neo-orthodox of every faith can accept the illumination of intuition 
in the way they most prefer, including subliminal senses and sixth 
senses, along with the more sober illumination that does not shock the 
common sense. Bergson's own illumination is of this more restricted 
kind; and this, combined with the rather negative, polemic use he 
makes of it in the Creative Evolution, has apparently blinded some of 
us to its possibilities when once let loose in a society loaded to the brim 
with intuitions of another sort — the heritage of untold centuries of 
sentient adjustment. 

It was surely a triumph of dialectic to have forced such a matter as 
intuition to the foreground of philosophic discussion ; but it was an 
even greater triumph to proceed to argue from it and still give the im- 
pression that the argument was an induction. If intuitions are valid 
we have reached the truth of things before the reason has time to get 
started. It can only manufacture justifications for what is already in 
our possession. The intuitions, moreover, so far as they serve as bases 
of knowledge, can justify themselves only by other intuitions. For in- 
stance, Bergson criticizes our mental inability to conceive of the pro- 
cess of nature as one of flux. But science has already given us much 
reason to suspect that the flux which his intuition calls for does not 
really exist. The only radiation we know is wave motion, the nature 
of which has been apprehended not by intuition but by reason, as any 
of us will recall from our earliest experiments in physics. When, 
therefore, Bergson berates our rational processes for their failure to 
conceive of flux, he postulates a difficulty which reason has a right to 
deny at the start. It must not be supposed that Bergson himself has 
failed to notice the bearing of such facts. He confesses at present 
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that he tends toward a belief in the pluralistic character of change, 
although, from his analysis of rest as the complex, secondary state built 
out of change itself, it is hard to see how he can do so. But, in any 
case, it is the caution of that criticism which he tends to disqualify 
from its office, the criticism of scientific rationalism, which forces the 
admission of uncertainty. Without that caution, the intuitive process 
of his philosophical method seems to be much the same thing as we 
have long been familiar with. " Sharpened perception," left to itself, 
can develop as with neo-Platonists or Gnostics into an illumination 
whose fitful glare distorts the phenomena it lightens. It was such 
intuitionism that furnished to theologian and scholastic, from Alex- 
andria to Monte Cassino, a " truth " which the profane intellect could 
never attain. Isidore of Seville, the encyclopaedist of the dark ages, 
registered his ignorance with complacency , falling back upon a sixth- 
century intuition of the vanity of the intellectual effort to compass 
reality. Profane knowledge was to St. Bernard, as later to Calvin, a 
" welter .of error," because it did not fit the intuitions springing from 
his monastic vital impulses. It is, in a way, quite unfair to Bergson to 
classify him with such obscurantists, for his own intuitions are under 
closest rational control ; nor can he fairly be held accountable for the 
vagaries of his followers. But Bergsonism has already gone pretty 
far in this direction, and it is time the trend was pointed out. 

In this connection one of the most interesting developments is the 
adjustment forced upon pragmatism by Bergson. Nowhere is the 
practical character of scientific thought more successfully criticized 
than in the Creative Evolution, the first treatise on philosophy to catch 
the full significance of the Industrial Revolution. But if practicality 
gives a warp to thinking which distorts concepts and falsifies reality, 
how can value, which is practicality incarnate, be the test of truth? 
It is, surely, rather the test of untruth. The paradox should not be 
forced ; but it suggests itself. It is by clarification of perception, 
directed upon its problem with virginal aloofness and without preoccu- 
pation that one may reach an appreciation of reality, says Bergson. 
Rational thought deludes us because it is the continuation of biological 
adjustments. It follows that the values which are apprehended in its 
grapple with reality are but the shadows of distortions. It is a singular 
illustration of the mystical character of much recent philosophy to find 
pragmatism and Bergsonism frequently under the same roof. 

Of the books before us, Time and Free Will is a translation of Essai 
sur les donnees immediates de la conscience (1889), Matter and 
Memory is a translation of Matiere et Memoire ( 1896) . In these books 
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one has already the fundamental contributions of the new philosophy, 
especially the most original and satisfactory proposition, that of the 
reality of duration. Creative Evolution, which is separated from the 
first of Bergson's treatises by an interval of eighteen years, is now too 
well known to need description. But only those who come to it pre- 
pared by the earlier works can quite catch the drift of the closely-knit 
argument with which it opens, where the author almost takes for 
granted the acceptance of his theory as to the nature of time. It is 
interesting to see how the whole Bergsonian scheme is embedded in 
the little essay on Laughter — for laughter, in a word, is the reaction 
of life when it runs upon mechanistic situations in contrast with it. 
The Introduction to a New Philosophy and the Introduction to Meta- 
physics are different translations of an article which appeared in a re- 
view in 1903, the former being a rendering of the original article, the 
latter an enlargement and revision by the author. The rather mislead- 
ing title given to the unauthorized translation of the unrevised essay 
was apparently chosen to suggest its claim to be regarded as the 
primary introductory statement of Bergson's philosophy, but this title 
is one that the author never sanctioned. The book summarizes and 
develops the idea that concepts are static and so envelop objects as to 
conceal that essential changeful character which intuition may reveal. 
Metaphysics is the scope of this active curiosity. 

According to the bibliography just published by the Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, some 417 books and articles have already appeared con- 
cerning this new philosophy. Among these two only can be character- 
ized. Mr. Stewart's exposition of Bergson's philosophy as a whole is 
thorough, presenting a careful and detailed analysis before attempting 
to criticize. He rejects intuitionism and elaborates the question of 
method. It is a well written and helpful criticism. Mr. Elliot's book, 
on the other hand, is as red within as the cover outside, as one may 
surmise from the title. It is too impatient to be just, although there 
is a fairly good summary of Bergsonism in the opening part. Hostile 
scientists attack mainly a section of the new philosophy which we can- 
not develop here, the frank rejection of mechanism. They also query 
the treatment of instinct and the evolutionary apparatus. Undoubtedly 
this is a field where new knowledge is more needed than speculation. 
But, as has already been intimated, something more is involved than a 
metaphysical or scientific problem. 

J. T. Shotwell. 



